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THIS, T00, 


We’re fighting a new-style war. 


It’s a mechanized war. In the field, 
it’s a war of swift-thrusting tanks and 
deadly bombing planes. . . of camouflage 
and combat cars, of armor plate and auto- 
matic rifles and a hundred vicious engines 
of destruction. It’s a war of new tactics, 
new strategy, new equipment. 


And it’s the same kind of war 
at home. 


American industry has precision ma- 
chinery and manufacturing methods that 
are the envy of the world. We’ Il win the 


1S MECHANIZED WARFARE ! 


battle of production. American agri- 
culture has mechanized equipment and 
modern farming tools that have set new 
standards of farming practise. We’ Il win 
the battle of food. 


Electricity will help to win that battle. 


Dependable electrical power means 
greater farm efficiency—more work ac- 
complished, with less human labor. It 
means higher farm production—more 
food and better food from the same 
amount of land. And it means comfort 
and pleasure for the men and women 
who fight the battle of food—the rest 
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and relaxation that make good work and 
hard work possible. 


Modern electrical farm equipment helps 
the nation. It helps you. When you buy 
anything electrical, make sure it’s marked 
Westinghouse—the name that stands 
for the highest development of all the 
good things that electricity makes possible. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CONTEST 


Westinghouse again sponsors the Na- 
tional Rural Electrification Contest for 
4-H Club members. See your County 
Extension Agent or write Westinghouse 
for full information. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You to Leave at 
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HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN TO 
SEND THAT CARD? 






























Birdthday Cards 
Convalescent Cards 
Sympathy Cards 
Congratulatory Cards 





HALLMARK Cards 
For All Occasions 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP b 


Open Until 8:30 o.m. Est. 1903 Evan J. Morris. Prop. 











For Victory 


BUY 


DEFENSE BONDS 


and 


STAMPS 
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COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 





The Family's Food Supply 


Food For The World 


ORTHEASTERN farmers are busy at what is probably the most essential job in 
N America—producing food for a world at war. Severe shortages of all kinds 

handicap this work, while at the same time enormous demands on the nation’s 
food stocks are being made. 


One of the big jobs in G.L.F. is to furnish information to patrons to help them do 
this job. Information becomes still more important when the usual ways of doing things 
are no longer possible. 


Food For The Family 


As G.L.F. patrons go about their business of producing more food, they must at 
the same time feed themselves. This is a year in which stocks of food in patrons’ larders 
will prove a great asset to both the farm family and the nation. 


With depleted manpower, gardens must be streamlined—better planned—with an 
eye toward nutrition. 


The new G.L.F. Patron, called “A Handbook of Foods for the Farm Family,” is de- 
signed to help farmers garden more efficiently; to help farm women with the canning and 
preservation of vegetables, fruit, and meat; and to pass along cooking helps and recipes. 


Within a few days, 125,000 farm families will receive a copy of The G.L.F. Patron. 


Information of this kind is another 
cooperative tool farmers are using to do a 


job. 


A copy of The G.L.F. Patron will be 
sent on request. Send a card to G.L.F. 
Information Service, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Rolling Kitchen developed by the Department of 
Economics of the Household and Household Man- 
agement and Department of Institution Manage- 
ment. Under the direction of Margaret Florea, 
this Purnell Research Project 325, is officially 
called “The Planning, Building, and Equipping of 
a Mobile Kitchen that can Be Used for Serving 
Large Groups and That Can Be Reproduced at a 
Moderate Cost.” To test its practicality the truck 
has been used to feed many groups at Cornell this 
past term. 

“Many a child will eat the spinach he grew even though 
he says he doesn’t like it” asserts Marjorie Heit ’43 
who urges “Vegetables for Victory” on page .... 5 


” 


In “As I Remember. . .” Julia Aronson Dushkin 717 
takes us around the world and back again. Mrs. 
Dushkin has seen service with the American Red 
Cross, the New York Home Service, and an Ameri- 
can Women’s Organization in Palestine and has 
emerged from these experiences with the con- 
viction “We, of the Land of Plenty” have a job 
WORN a ios tsa sp-ca gw snc oNd Wentae coasts wie we ory wee wie ween aFere 6 





Food for Freedom 

The story has been told time and again about our 
ancient forefathers who tilled the soil for their existence. 
Times have not changed, for we are still tilling the soil 
for that purpose, but our methods are improved and 
modernized—or words of similar connotation complete 
the story. 

Now our story has changed. In pre-war days we 
told of the efforts of the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics toward improving the methods of farm- 
ing and home-making. During wartime, however, our 
efforts here at Cornell are toward a new goal.--Our 
efforts are now directed toward helping rural America 
help win this war for freedom. 

Rural America’s way to help win the war is by pro- 
ducing food; we are tilling the soil today literally for 
our very existence. It is to produce Food for Victory of 
our way of life over that of the barbaric Axis Powers. 
All over the country farmers are making a concerted ef- 
fort to produce food; all over the country everyone is 
making a concerted effort to help win. One way or 
another the soldiers at home are contributing, and so all 
available energy and manpower is working to give 


This Month 


Story of the cover: This month’s cover shows the 


















































John Rivoire’s “Insecticidea Chase” leads you from 
page 7 to page 12, but we guarantee you'll want to 
follow him. Starting point on page ............ 7 


News which set the Home Economics College hum- 
ming recently is reported by Rudy Caplan on The 
Cosrmell TROMCMIBNGE PARE isc occciecdicsescinccewus 8 


A silver cup and the lucky team that won it are pic- 
tured on the Campus Countryman page .......... 10 


“Powder for Defense” gives a surprising twist to the 
old theme that “food will win the war.” You'll 
want to hear what John Meloney ’45 has to say 
CUE TG IRGOEE: OR BOI ik noe ccddeleevitasectewces 12 


Long a moot point, “Advertising in Agriculture” is dis- 
cussed here by one of the Countryman’s regular 
contributors. Do you agree with George Fisk ’44, 
ee PO IO cert as eek eo uesnanweaiew™x 13 
(If so or no, let us hear from you!) 


Prof. James Rice sends support for his tale of the 
“one that didn’t get away.” See our Former Stu- 
dent Notes for picture of the season .......... 15 


America strength in these demanding times. 

It is to these rugged people, the farmers of America, 
that the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN pays tribute and to 
whom it dedicates its Food for Freedom issue. . . —— 

—E. H. S. 


The Old Order Changeth ... 


And we yield place to new—yes, new “compets”, those 
students who feel they’d like to take a fling at editing this 
magazine. Bravest one in the group is Edgar Scholnik, 
editor protem. Assisting him are Mary Strok, to whose 
task fell the job of Feature Editor, Rudy Caplan, who 
made up the Homemaker Page, and Ly Smith, who scouted 
up all the news of former students. 

From a preview glance at the material, we have to ad- 
mit that the younger generation certainly can “deliver the 
goods.” Yes, we who are separated from the junior board 
by the lengthy span of 365 days concede that the days 
of our prime are past, and those groanings and creakings 
you hear are our joints as we ease ourselves from the 
editorial pages of the Countryman and from the soft 
recesses of the office furniture. Farewell and hail! 

M.M.L. 








| Cornell’s Summer Session Program 


LL SUMMER long the educational plant at Cornell Univer- 

sity will be in session. Accelerating their services to the 

nation, the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, and 
Home Economics will provide continuous instruction by expand- 
ing the scope and coverage of the fifty-first annual Summer 
Session. 


Commencement Day, May 25, will also be a commencing 
day, because a five-week session for undergraduates starts 
then and continues through June 27. 


With only a Sunday intervening, the regular six-week ses- 
sion starts on June 29, and offers its usual series of courses for 
teachers, school administrators, and students. This session offers 
about two hundred courses. 


An eleven-week session for undergraduate students also 
starts on June 29. 


A second five-week session begins August 10, and ends 
September 12, to offer additional courses for graduate students 
and advanced undergraduates. 


The College of Engineering also offers its own fifteen-week 
term during the summer, which puts that College on what is 
practically a year-round continuous program. 


Because the courses offered are many and varied, those who 
plan to attend should apply for the Summer Session Announce- 
ment. It names individual subjects in several fields of instruc- 
tion, and lists those which are planned to make more rapid and 
effective the country’s war effort. 


Address inquiries to 
The Director of the Summer Session 

Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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Vegetables for Victory 


LOW it up and plant it to cab- 
P rues: my grandfather always 

said when the children com- 
plained about mowing the half-acre of 
lawn surrounding our house. He 
thought the lawn meant too much 
work for its value, but we kept on 
mowing. So now, in spite of the 
necessity for growing food for free- 
dom, and vegetables for victory, 
there is no need to plow up lawns 
and flower beds to plant vegetables. 

The farmer should always be self- 
sufficient in producing food and now 
in wartime, he must grow not only 
enough food for himself, but more. 
The farm vegetable garden is one 
of the most important plots of 
ground on the farm. 

The city man often says to the 
farmer, “We never get any really 
fresh vegetables like yours, and you 
have your own milk and butter!” 

Yes, we farmers can have fresh 
vegetables, but do we? Many farm- 
ers drink skimmilk and black cof- 
fee, sell their butter and eat oleo- 
margarine. Potatoes are the main 
vegetable of too many farm fam- 
ilies. 

Most of them “have dandelion 
greens and a mess of cowslips in the 
spring, but they are likely to see 
few more “greens” during the sum- 
mer. The farm garden is tradition- 
ally the job of the farmer’s wife, be- 
cause the farmers cannot see crops 
on less than an acre. He plants 
enough potatoes to see them through 
the winter and his job is done. Some 
farm women don’t have time for a 
vegetable garden after the dishes 
and the laundry are done, the floor 
swept, and the children’s faces 
washed. Her own health and that 
of her family would benefit more if 
she left the house dusty and planted 
some lettuce. 


The garden need not be large. A 
row or two of lettuce and radishes 
near the kitchen door is far more 
valuable than a garden the size of 
a truck farm, which becomes choked 
with weeds and overrun with bugs 
because it is so large that no one 


By Marjorie R. Heit *43 


has time to hoe it. 

Asparagus is the first vegetable of 
the year, except for those parsnips 
which have stayed in the ground all 
winter and are dug as soon as the 
frost goes out of the ground. As- 
paragus needs well-drained sandy 
loam to grow well. A hundred roots 
of a good variety, such as the Mary 
Washington, are enough for any 
family. Before the asparagus comes 
up in the spring, the rows are har- 
rowed or disked, and in the summer 
the weeds in the rows must be pulled. 
Backbreaking work under a hot July 
sun, but we like asparagus! 


Lettuce and radishes are next-— 
plant lettuce in three week intervals 
all summer to have some that is al- 
ways young and tender. 


Then comes the real garden; sweet 
corn; tomatoes; cabbage; beans; 
string, wax, and lima; pumpkins; 
cucumbers; carrots. Most of these 
are grown from seed planted directly 
in rows marked by the time-honored 
string and stakes method; but young 
plants of cabbage, tomatoes, broccoli 
and brussels sprouts are transplanted 
when they are about three inches 
high. 

Though these young plants may be 
grown from seed in flats set on a 
sunny porch or window sill, such 
flats hold an uncanny fascination for 
kittens, puppies, and small children, 
and the expense of buying young 
plants is worth the saving in nerves 
and temper. For example, large 
quantities of tomato plants may be 
bought for a cent a plant. 


WEET corn is usually planted at 
‘J the side of the garden, so that it 
will overshadow other plants only 
on one side. Between the corn rows 
go the pumpkin vines, with here and 
there summer squash and big dark 
green Hubbard squashes. In the 
vegetable garden there is seldom an 
inch of wasted space. Lettuce and 
radishes are sown to mark the rows 
of seeds slow to germinate; the 
radishes have grown and have been 
pulled and eaten by the time they 





would overshadow the slower grow- 
ing turnips. 

The farm garden suffers from ani- 
mal and insect pests. The insects 
may generally be removed, either by 
sprays, or by the more painful pro- 
cess of picking off potato bugs and 
dunking them in kerosene, but the 
livestock is more of a problem. Cows 
wander in and chew at the sweet 
corn, if there is any left after the 
energetic scratching out of seeds 
by chickens and pheasants. Dogs 
find no other spot quite as suitable to 
bury their bones, and we have a 
horse who periodically tramps up 
and down the rows of carrots, chew- 
ing off the tops. And the cats lie in 
hiding behind the _ stiff fence of 
Swiss chard and’ frighten the birds 
which would come down and pick off 
bugs and worms if unmolested. But 
the goldfinches can never be fright- 
ened away. They sit on the wires 
strung for pole limas and swing 
back and forth hour by hour. 


The farm garden is a family pro- 
ject.. The younger children can 
have their own plots of vegetables 
and many a child will eat the spinach 
he grew, even though he says he 
doesn’t like it. Since the farmer is 
always busy, the garden cultivating 
falls to a freckled ten-year-old and 
a fat old horse. Between the two, it 
may seem that more vegetables than 
weeds are uprooted, but by the end 
of the summer the cultivator will be 
going across the garden in a nearly 
straight line. By the time the boy 
becomes efficient, he is graduated to a 
cornfield and the farmer’s wife is 
faced with putting his younger 
brother into the garden to learn to 
cultivate by trial and error. 

The farm garden, weli-tended, is 
the most valuable food producing 
area on the farm. Here, in a rela- 
tively small space, is a supply of 
vegetables for the summer, and many 
more to be stored for winter use. 
Here are better vitamins than ever 
came out of vitamin capsules, and 
here is the joy of independently pro- 
ducing the food the nation needs. 
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As I Remember... __ 


, HE Cornell Home Economists, 
T especially those of the previous 

war classes, feel keenly the 
deep rooted connection between food 
and freedom. We recall vividly men 
and women on the faculty who stress- 
ed the significance of decent inter- 
national relations, simple concern 
for one another, and the importance 
that food had to play in this kind 
of a situation. 

We, the classes of 1913-17 at Cor- 
nell, were most fortunate in having 
had teachers who attempted to make 
us grasp, what all of us have since 
learned at too costly a price, that 
a depressed standard of living any- 
where, eventually claims its toll of 
health and freedom of mankind evy- 
erywhere. Back in 1917, little did 
we realize the price we would pay 
as individual Americans today, in 
the threat to our freedom, for our 
neglect of the starved and _ the 
stunted of the last world war. Many 
of us will recall prophetic warnings 
that it could happen her, a warning 
which should have evoked our com- 
bined concern long ago. But it took 
another war to wake us up. 

One remembers with gratitude the 
pioneer work of Martha Van Renssel- 
aer in her attempts to broaden the 
horizons of Home _ Ec _ students 
through her knowledge of the rela- 
tionship between total family incomes 
and their resultant patterns of life, 
mentally and physically. In each of 
us she attempted to plant an apprec- 
iation of the tie-up between the 
proper distribution of the world’s es- 
sential goods and the possibilities for 
decent living, here on our own 
shores. 


One also recalls the concern of 
Flora Rose, our talented teacher of 
nutrition and educator of youth. She 
presented the food deficiency dis- 
eases of India and China; beri-beri 
and pellagra, as a threat to world 
health and world peace, as well.as a 
challenge to the newly developing 
science of vitamins. She, more than 
anyone, disclosed the possible con- 
nection between a sound state of nu- 
trition and a desirable standard of 
human conduct. A few of us volun- 
teered to work in the Ithaca Settle- 
ment House near lower Cayuga. 
Miss Rose, with a smile, said, “See 
if you can trace the connection in 
the behavior of the delinquent 
children to what goes into their tum- 
mies.” Only a few years later, in- 
creased knowledge converted Miss 
Rose’s hunch into a scientific fact. 


8y Julia Aronson Dushkin 17 


One remembers too, the words 
spoken by our men of letters and 
men of the biological sciences. We 
have, for example, retained the es- 
sence of our course in the history of 
civilization. Men like Professors 
Needham, Comstock, Schmidt, Burr 
and others brought us a keener un- 
derstanding of Ezra Cornell’s dream 
for a school of complete academic 
freedom, and equal opportunity for 
men and women alike, irrespective of 
creed or color. These professors 
backed three clubs which influenced 
me a great deal, the Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club, the Ethics Club and 
the Social Science Club. They helped 
us steer our meetings and discussions 
to fruitful ends, and one can’t help 
wonder what this world of ours 
would now be like if the spirit which 
animated these discussions and clubs 
had really taken root in the nations 
of the world. We who were active in 
the Cosmopolitan Club have carried 
away priceless memories of _ that 
man who is today China’s Ambassa- 
dor to America. To him we owe, 
perhaps our deeper understanding 
and appreciation of China’s present 
struggle and the challenge of her 
extraordinary courage. 


It is difficult to estimate the in- 
fluence of one’s college days on the 
later developments of one’s life. 
And yet I am inclined to believe that 
my teachers at Cornell played a 
large role in shaping the forces 
which have since attracted me to the 
problems of the under-privileged in 
America, as well as in Palestine, 
where I have had the occasion to 
live and work for some eight years. 
The urge to bring a little light into 
dark corners did not come from 
Billy Sunday’s famous visit to our 
campus. One got it from the vital con- 
nection between our _ agricultural 
college and the people of the state. 
Farmers’ Week became a symbol of 
our helping others as we had once 
been helped ourselves. In addition, 
Farmers’ Week was the annual oc- 
casion for inviting our men friends 
to help us pull taffy, beat fudge, and 
trim the famous Domecon cakes 
that sold so well. As_ prospective 
suffragists, their sharing our tasks 
helped bring about a sense of new 
equality, at least to some of us. The 
majority of college girls were yet to 
be convinced that suffrage was a 
good thing. Perhaps it took me less 
time because in my freshman year, 
I earned $70 during the summer holi- 
days stumping for the enactment of 


the law in New Jersey.. Dr. Anna 
Shaw had addressed a large assemb- 
ly in Sibley Hall. The next day she 
asked Dean Martin for some girls 
who would be ready to work in the 
movement. To be paid for doing 
something I believed in implicitly 
seemed an irresistible lure. If I had 
any doubts, they were completely 
resolved by this rare opportunity! 
But for the record, let it be known 
that there were those in my class 
who predicted a falling off in sex 
appeal on the part of the feminine 
backers of the cause! Tricks of 
time! Study the trend today. The 
girl with a job—has she not a special 
asset for matrimony? 

In the following years, I served as 
Home Economics Director of the 
New York Home Service, sections of 
the American Red Cross, and several 
welfare agencies. My jobs helped 
me to know rather intimately, what 
was going into the pots and pans 
of America’s Poles, Italians, Negroes, 
Jews, Mexicans and underprivileged 
whites. Fifteen years’ exposure to 
:neir problems and _ practices pre- 
pared me to take with less shock 
but with an increased measure of 
pain, the recent revelations on the 
state of under-nourishment of one 
third of our nation, 

We who were working with mini- 
mum budgets, knew too well that 
only an extraordinary meesure of 
ecuutry wide education could pro- 
tect our people from the damaging 
effects of hunger. <A _ few people 
realized the possible damaging con- 
sequences, and asked for help, which 
came with the onset of another 
war. If there be a silver lining to 
the black clouds which engulf us it 
is that we have awakened to the im- 
portance of man’s food in the pres- 
ervation of his freedom. 

Nearly every social worker can 
point to under privileged children 
who have grown up into fine leaders 
of our community. But the chances 
are that, somewhere and at some 
time, before it was too late, these 
children were in the hands of some 
one who cared enough for them to 
make good their early deficiences. 
We know the opposite only too well, 
permanent charges on the _ public 
purse, because help came too late, 
or was. inadequate. Thoush we 
knew that victims of hunger in a land 
of plenty lose their power and lust 
for independence, we delayed in re- 
instating them to their rightful 
heritage, so that today, too many 
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boys and girls have fallen a prey to 
physical and mental diseases. The 
price we pay for their hopeless treat- 
ment today is in excess of the sum 
that was needed for an adequate diet 
when they were young. 

RECALL visiting Italy at the close 

of the last world war. I saw little 
children grab cigarettes from one’s 
hands. I saw them searching the 
contents of garbage pails, and I re- 
call a co-traveller saying to me, “Un- 
less these children get some good 
food quickly, they will become the 
slaves of the first man who will prom- 
ise them a good meal.” Not long 
after, Hitler and Mussolini bought 
their freedom for the price of a loaf 
of bread. 

At about the same time, I saw the 
plight of Palestine’s post war child- 
ren; diseased, stunted and warped. 
They had the additional disadvantage 
of living in a part of the world 
where even in peace time, low 
standards of child care are present. 
But an American Women’s Organiza- 
tion (Hadassah) under the leadership 
of a Baltimorian, Henrietta Szold, 
and the late Justice L. D. Brandeis, 
answered a plea for help to Palestine, 
back in 1918. They sent a complete 
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Medical Unit and trained personnel to 
initiate a Child Welfare program. I 
was staff dietitian, and in that capa- 
city, had the unique privilege of 
bringing to the Holy Land its first 
knowledge and vocabulary of nutri- 
tion. 

Over a period of twenty-two years, 
I have watched with an ever in- 
creasing measure of joy, the results 
of our work and teaching there on 
the sands of the desert and in the 
malaria ridden swamps. I recall the 
trying winter of 1920, when encamped 
on the shores of the Sea of Galillee 
with some 500 refugees from Russia 
and Poland, it was my task to stem 
an outbreak of incipient scurvy. 
Shoddy rice and a poor quality of 
tinned bully beef were our daily 
fare. The Turks had _ destroyed 
sources of protective foods; cows, 
hens, vegetable gardens, even the 
fields of grass had been burned. 
Epidemics of malaria, dysentery, 
typhoid, and trachoma, were part of 
the daily order. Today, with devotion, 
zeal and science, coupled with Amer- 
ican techniques, Palestine has been 
converted from a pestillential swamp 
and desert to a relative Eden in 
terms of its health welfare standards 


for its children. 

The original American staff has 
been largely’ replaced by locally 
trained men and women. A hopeless 
post war generation of apparent 
weaklings have been turned into fine 
citizens, possessing skills which are 
of inestimable value in Britain’s 
battle of the Suez. Over 25% of the 
youth have remained working on the 
soil and have turned Palestine into 
a granary for the Allied war effort 
of the Near East. This last world 
war experience in Italy and Palestine 
leaves one with a sense of faith and 
challenge. Italy, part of enlightened 
Europe, failed to protect its youth 
from the inroads which made their 
present state of enslavement pos- 
sible. Palestine, part of the back- 
ward Orient, with child standards 
closer to the Middle Ages than the 
twentieth century, has followed the 
practices of the Western world, and 
with its help, became a_ standard 
bearer for health and _ freedom. 
Surely, WE, of the Land of Plenty, 
the source of the world’s hope today, 
will soon blaze trails to new and im- 
proved sources of food essential to 
the survival of the American brand 
of freedom. 


Insecticidea Chase 


HE sign on the exhibit said, 

“Plants of western China used 

as insecticidea by the natives.” 
I had seen many other exhibits dur- 
ing my hurried tour of the Farm and 
Home Week sight, but here was one 
that stopped me short. 

On the board in front of me lay 
fifty test tubes with drab, uninterest- 
ing looking bits of twigs, leaves, and 
roots in them. On one side was 
pasted a slip of paper with a few 
words typewritten on it. It said, 
“These plants are used as _insecti- 
cides by the natives of southern and 
western China. Dr. Chiu, who 
studied entomology at Cornell, col- 
lected these specimens in the summer 
of 1940. Tests of their efficiency are 
at present being conducted here.” 
Another caption said that two of the 
plants were of definite value as in- 
secticides. 


My curiosity aroused, I asked the 
attendant what he knew about the 
specimens. He knew only that they 
were being tested and that another 
Chinese student was working on 
them. 

Upstairs I went to the library, 
dragged out Shin Foon Chiu’s thesis 
on “Some Inert Materials and Their 


By Johe Rivoire °43 


Action on Insects” and found from 
his biographical sketch that he was 
born in Canton, China in 1914, that 
he had attended Sun-Yat-Sen Univers- 
ity, and had later come to this coun- 
try to study entomology, getting his 
Ph.D. from Cornell in 1939. Later 
he returned to China and went to 
work in the southwestern provinces 
of Hun-nan and Yun-nan. 


All during the summer of 1940, he 
travelled up and down west China, 
afoot, on horseback, in carriages and 
cars. With the aid of a grant from 
the Department of Entomology at 
Cornell, he hired natives to help him 
collect specimens. 


In late 1940 he sent his first and 
last shipment of insecticidal plants 
to his American colleagues. With 
this lead I accosted friendly little 
Cecil Lee one day and asked him 
about the work he was doing on 
Chiu’s specimens. “I have a_ lab 
now,” he said, “but come out to the 
insectorary sometime and I’ll tell you 
about it and show you my results.” 

Days fled past and still I couldn’t 
get time to visit the insectorary. Then, 
faced by the rapidly approaching 
deadline for Countryman copy, I quit 
my work at the Library one after- 


noon and walked all the way out to 
the insectorary only to find that Cecil 
Lee wasn’t there. I persuaded his 
lab-mate to show me his sample 
bottles and his record sheets though. 


} a the sideboard stood four long 

rows of sample bottles. “How 
many are there?” I asked. A count 
showed sixty-one. “Two of these,” 
Larry said, “are definitely of value 
compared to cube root, the standard 
rotenone-containing insecticide. In- 
cidentally, the active principle of 
most of these is rotenone. These 
bottles here have the ground-up parts. 
In some cases the roots are used, in 
some the leaves, in others the stems 
or the whole plants. You’ll find whole 
specimens upstairs.” 

“These powders,” he said, “are used 
in a water solution along with a 
spreader. In our tests we used the 
black bean aphis as a_ subject. 
Number H61 over there was most ef- 
fective. We found it only a little 
less effective than cube root. Its 
botanical name is Millettia pachy- 
carpa. Maybe you’d like to know the 
Chinese name too?” 

I hastily disclaimed any intentions 
to add to my scanty Chinese vocab- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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College To Have Its First Dean 


The College of Home Economics 
wlil be graduated from the super- 
vision of the Dean’s office in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture on July 1, 1942, for 
the University Board of Trustees has 
awarded the College its own first 
Dean Sarah Gibson Blanding. 


Since the day forty-two years ago 
when Martha VanRensselaer started 
the Reading Course for Farmers’ 
Wives, Home Economics at Cornel! 
has been under supervision of the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture. 
Flora Rose came to Cornell and helped 
Miss Van Rensselaer set up a Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in 1907. It 
became a School in 1919, and finally 
a separate college in 1925. Still un- 
der the Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, the College of Home Econom- 
ics was directed by Miss Van Rens- 
selaer until 1932, Miss Rose through 
1940, Mary Henry in 1941, and by 
Miss Blanding this year. 


Miss Blanding believes that her 
appointment as Dean has come not 
only as a result of the College’s de- 
velopment, but because of the broad- 
minded attitude of the University 
President and Board of Trustees who 
are willing to recognize that women 
can be as good educators as men. She 
aiso feels that the Board has been 
able to appoint a dean for the College 
only because of the firm foundations 
which were laid down by Miss Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Rose. 


After being graduated from Arnold 
College of Physical Education, New 
Haven, Conn., Miss Blanding attended 
the University of Kentucky in 1923. 
While she worked for her AB, she 
taught physical education, inaugur- 
ated University women’s intra-mural 
sports, and was a member of WSGA 
Council and Mortar Board. After 
graduation she was made the Univer- 
sity Dean of 1400 Women, and she 
became an associate professor of 
political science. She received her 
MA in Public Law at Columbia. and 
in 1929-30 studied at the London 
School of Economics. 


Always interested in the education 
of women, Miss Blanding considers 
Home Economics one of the most 
important outlets for the education of 
women who learn to make fine homes 
and better citizens. She feels that 
her job is especially exciting now 
when the College of Home Economics 
has so much to give to defense in the 
way of knowledge of better nutrition 
and family care. 
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Letter Home 


Dear Mom, 
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Dean Sarah Gibson Blanding 


Girls should have varied interests, 
scholastic and extra-curricula, Miss 
Blanding believes, and “when you get 
a job that you like,” she says, “give 
it everything you’ve got, be willing to 
work hard, see others’ points of view, 
make it fun, and then if you have 
anything in you at all, you’ll make it 
a success!” 


Family Life Appeals 


A group of Home Ec girls inter- 
ested in Family Life (ed. note: What 
group of girls isn’t?) have put their 
heads together and hatched a new 
Family Life Club. 

Hoping to build up interest in Fam- 
ily Life and to create a group with 
whom they can exchange their own 
ideas on the subject, the girls meet 
twice a month for discussion with 
faculty members and authorities on 
family life. 


Extension Specialist Promoted 


Miss Lorna Barber, extension assist- 
ant professor of foods and nutrition 
in the State College of Home Eco- 
nomics here, has been loaned by the 
College to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration to act in a new position 
as Regional Nutrition Consultant for 
the eleven Northeastern states. 

Her job will be to interest people 
in nutrition and its values to health 
by helping the several state and local 
county nutrition committees to set up 
programs of movies, exhibits, meet- 
ings and distribution of information 
on uses of surplus foods. 


Did you win the game your nutrition 
class played to see who could serve 
best on a tray “foods rich in certain 
vitamins and of certain caloric 
value?” Sounds like the vegetable 
men and women were cute table 
decorations. Those bracelets the Girl 
Scouts made with peas and carrot 
strips (o-l-o-l-o) would be crazy new- 
styled charm bracelets and fun to 
wear. Things like that keep people’s 
minds on the importance of eating 
fresh vegetables. 


Had the worst time this morning 
trying to press the shine out of my 
navy wool skirt, until Jean showed 
me how to sew a big piece of wool 
to a pressing cloth, then dampen the 
pressing cloth, and press with a 
fairly hot iron (keeping the extra 
piece of wool between the cloth and 
the skirt). The shine disappeared in 
a jiffy. 


To make our sweaters soft and 
lush, after washing we dip them in 
a final rinse containing 1% table- 
spoons glycerine per gallon of water. 


In lab this week we learned that 
lamb’s liver—so rich in iron, vitamins 
A, B, C, and D is more porous, more 
tender, and much cheaper than the 
ordinary calve’s liver. 


For Sunday night supper you might 
try an omelet using tomato juice in- 
stead of milk for your liquid. It gives 
the omelet a nice flavor, makes it 
more fluffy, light and tender (gosh 
it rises about twice as high as usual) 
ond, of course, even canned tomato 
juice is rich in vitamins A and C. 


For a very inviting treat 
make “peanut clusters” without pe- 
nuts and without sugar. (hmmm, 
sounds fishy, doesn’t it?) Just melt 
a bar of semi-sweet chocolate, add 
Corn Kix, and shape into clusters. 
With that sweet thought in mind I'll 
close, reminding you to “Remember 
the Laundry Case!” Get the con- 
nection? Here’s hoping we get the 
candy! 


Love, 


Carol. 


Mortar Board Elects 


Jane Caroline Adams, Ag. 
Doris Ellen Fenton, H.E. 
Elizabeth Meldrum Kerr, H.E. 
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Phyllis Sainburg 


Who’s this? A butcher? A baker? 
No ... A lots of fun maker! She 
made plenty of it as chairman of the 
first Freshman Camp for Women Pro- 
gram this fall, and she’s planning 
more fun as one of the two women 
members of the Class Day Committee 
for this spring. 


Phyl was vice president of her 
freshman class, on the Willard 
Straight Tea Committee in her sopho- 
more year, and a member of the Jun- 
ior Advisory Committee and W.S. Off 
Campus Committee. 


This year she has been elected to 
Omicron Nu, home economics honor- 
ary society, is co-chairman of the W.S. 
Tea Committee, and was on the fash- 
ion show committee for the recent 
WSGA mass meeting. 


Hoping to break into the field of 
merchandizing and personnel after 
graduation, Phyl works as a sales- 
girl at Rothschilds’ on vacations. She 
was a waitress at Willard Straight 
during her sophomore summer, and 
at the Hot Shoppes in Washington, 
D.C. her junior summer. This June 
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she plans to get an apartment in New 
York with three classmates, and then 
try to get work on a department store 
training squad. 





From Ithaca High School Phyl came 
to Corneli because she believed it has 








patronage. 


213 S. Fulton St. 








store run from the consumer’s angle. 
It is a.locally owned and operated. 


The NEW CO-OP 


A New Idea -- That Works 


About 350 families of Ithaca and Tompkins County believe strongly | 
enough in the idea of owning their own retail food service to have built what 
is probably the finest consumers’ cooperative food store in the United States. 

To every family in Tompkins County, whether a member or not, this 
new Co-op Food Store offers known-quality merchandise at a saving. It is a 

It offers a complete freezer-locker service. 
It is conveniently located. It solicits your 
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the best home ec school in the coun- 
try. Her dad, Dr. Philip C. Sainburg 
12, and her brother Frank ’38 who is 
at Cornell Medical School now, may 
have influenced her too. Perhaps 
we'll have Sainburg descendants at 
Cornell for generations to come. May 
they all be as full of fun as Phyl! 


Save Your Food For Freedom 


Realizing that the success of Vic- 
tory Gardens this year will be shown 
by the number of cans of food put up, 
bushels stored, and vitamins saved by 
American families, food specialists, 
4-H Club and home demonstration 
agents, and local gardening and food 
preservation leaders met here recently 
for a three-day conference on “Con- 
serving the Victory Garden.” 


Since it is more economical to use 
foods in their natural state, stress was 
laid on eating more fresh fruits and 
vegetables, providing for proper in- 
dividual and cooperative storage, and 
using equipment for drying foods like 
corn. 








OOD STORE. 


Ithaca, N. Y. | 
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The Cornell Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America held a very in- 
teresting meeting recently. The 
president, Cleon Barber °42, opened 
the meeting with the regular cere- 
mony and roll call of officers. The 
meeting was then turned over to the 
Degree Team. The team was com- 
posed of the following members: 
Robert Gridleys, Arthur Lisack, Phil 
Nichols, Leslie Grimes, Dick Red- 
mond, Earl Howes and Ben Miles. 
They presented the Future Farmer 
Degree to eight greenhands. 


After the initation, the secretary 
passed out the silver keys to the 
seniors who had been presented with 
the Cornell Collegiate Chapter De- 
gree. These men were: 


Cleon Barber 
Maynard Bellinger 
Vernon Boomer 
Raymond Dague 
Robert Forsythe 
Glenn Bronson 
Arthur Lisack 


The main event of the evening con- 
sisted of a discussion with David 
Hovey of Painted Post High School 
presiding. David is the New York 
State President of the F. F. A. The 
discussion centered around the 
place of the Cornell Chapter in the 
State and National Associations. 

L. A. Dedrick, Agricultural teach- 
er at Painted Post and Leonard Pal- 
mer, teacher at North Side High 
School, gave the men in Rural Ed- 
ucation some suggestions as to the 
responsibilities of an adviser of the 
high school chapters. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held on May 6. The topic for dis- 
cussion will be “Marriage problems 
in improving rural living.” 

Why not listen in to the conclud- 
ing F. F. A. series of Fellowship 
broadcasts over WHCU? The theme, 
“Vocational education in Agriculture 
is prepared for the National Emerg- 
ency,” has been divided into a series 
of topics which are discussed each 
Tuesday at 12:39 P. M. On March 17th, 
the topic, “Food for Victory” and 
“Supervised Practice,” was presented 
by Phil Nichols, Maynard Bellinger 
and Audrey Bernichon. On March 24th, 
Vail Sheldon and Howard Nye pres- 
ented the topic “Part-time Farming 
and Employment” with respect to 
Ludlowville cases studied by Mr. 
Rhodes, the agricultural instructor. 


The concluding broadcast is to be 
held on March 31st. The theme, Vo- 


cational and Educational Guidance, 
will stress another phase of work in 
Vocational Agriculture. We are pre- 
pared for the national emergency— 
find out how! 





Jim Kraker 


Have you met one of our future 
business men? James L. Kraker, Jr., 
is known to most of us as the busi- 
ness manager of the 1942 Cornellian, 
but there are a lot of other interest- 
ing facts about this BMOH. 


Jim’s home is in Beulah, Michigan, 
on a fruit tree farm. He is the third 
generation of Kraker’s to attend 
Cornell. Oddly enough Jim’s first year 
at Cornell was spent in the Chemical 
Engineering School and he was also 
the recipient of a McMullen Scholar- 
ship. But at the end of his freshman 
year he and the Chem.E. school parted 
and Jim entered this college as a 
major in Ag marketing and econom- 
ics. He also made the business staff 
of the Cornellian that year. 


Jim has been a member of several 
honorary societies. Last year he was 
elected to Aleph Semach, junior hon- 
orary society; and this year he is a 
member of Quill and Dagger and also 
Scarab. Kappa Sigma claims Jim as 
one of its outstanding members, and 
he is the steward of the house this 
year. He has been a student proctor 
in a university rooming house, a mem- 
ber of the Sage Chapel choir for two 
years, and he was appointed chair- 
man of this year’s Senior Day Com- 
mittee. Lest we forget, the chairman 
of the orientation counselors in the 
Ag school this past fall was also Jim 
Kraker. 


Jim is very proud of the fact that 
he has worked his way through school 
for the past three years, and he in- 
tended to follow this up after gradu- 
ation this May by making his post- 
college career one of advertising and 
sales promotion. However, the plans 
have been changed somewhat and 
Jim Kraker is going to promote the 
cause of Uncle Sam by donning wings 
this June as a cadet in the Naval Air 
Corps. Keep ’em flying! 

Faculty Notes 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
has named Lloyd R. Simons, Director 
of Extension of the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economis, a mem- 
ber of a national committee on “War- 
time Extension Work”. The commit- 
tee was organized to meet the prob- 
lems of agricultural war efforts and 
to form policies and plans such as 
education in the meeting of production 
goals despite shortages, training of 
local volunteer leaders, and the like. 

Professor E. M. Hildebrand, of the 
Department of Plant Pathology, wrote 
an article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1942 issue of Science entitled, 
“Rapid Transmission, echniques for 
Stone Fruit Viruses.” 

Professor Arthur J. Eames, of the 
Department of Botany, will attend the 
meeting of the Division of Biology and 
Agriculture of the National Research 
Council at Washington, D. C., April 
11. He is at present doing experi- 
mental work for defense on cork 
substitutes. 


Rural Eds Hold Banquet 


Seniors in the department of Rural 
Education are holding their first an- 
nual spring banquet at Fontainebleau 
on April 20. The banquet will be a 
farewell affair for the men who have 
worked together in the preparation 
as teachers of Vocational Agricult- 
ure. 

The toastmaster of the evening is 
Phil Nichols, Professors Stewart, 
Hoskins, Olney and Smith and Mr. 
Eldred of the Educational Service are 
guests. 























Funeral services were held 
recently for Karl M. Wiegand 
94, Professor of Botany, at his 
home. Professor Wiegand re- 
tired from active service last 
summer after acting as head 
of the Department of Botany 
since 1913. 
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Poultry Judging Team 

Cornell’s Poultry Judging Team won 
first honors, a silver cup now on dis- 
play in the trophy case on the second 
floor of Rice Hall, and $63 in the 
contest held at Rutgers University. 
Pennsylvania was runner-up and 
Massachusetts took third place. Thir- 
ty-three men on eleven teams parti- 
cipated with Cornell taking second, 


Harris °42 


FOOD FOR 
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Coach Hall 
Fagan °43 


third, and fourth places in the indi- 
vidual scores for a total of 3926 points 
out of a possible 4500. 

Cornell’s second man, Harrison 
Fagan was but four points below 
the high man with 1320 out of a pos- 
sible 1500. George Baker and Olin 
Barber placed third and fourth re- 
spectively. Claude Harris was the 
alternate. 





GOOD SEED IS THE BUILDING STONE OF A GOOD CROP 


Write us for seed potato prices and varieties 


New York Coop. Seed Potato Assn., Inc., | 
Georgetown, New York 


VICTORY | 
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Credit must also go to the coach 
of the team, Professor G. O. Hall. 
Coach Hall holds a very proud rec- 
ord, for in seventeen years of coach- 
ing, his teams here at Cornell have 
finished below third place but twice. 


Cornell Grange 


At a recent meeting of five students, 
a desire was expressed to organize a 
Cornell Grange. It was thought that 
such an organization could develop 
leadership and promote better re- 
lationships among those interested 
in Agriculture and rural organiza- 
tions. It is open to students who al- 
ready belong to a grange or to those 
who are interested in the grange but 
have never joined. The Cornell 
Grange is open to both the student 
body and the faculty. 

Since the meeting, petitions have 
been circulated. About 40 people 
have shown interest in the organiza- 
tion. Although the present term is 
ending rapidly, it is desired that the 
Cornell Chapter can be started this 
term. 

The establishment of the Chapter 
would require the approval of the 
State Grange. It is hoped that this 
permission will be forthcoming soon. 
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Powder For Defense 


OOD for defense! Food for vic- 
F tory! Food and more food. Yes, 

food is important. Guns, air- 
planes, tanks, and all other war ma- 
chines can’t run without it, because 
they are dependent on man and man 
is dependent on food. That’s why the 
United States Government is so keenly 
interested in dehydrated foods. That’s 
why agricultural colleges are. re- 
vamping their programs, carrying on 
hundreds of experiments, and urging 
producers toward a higher produc- 
tion of food. 

The government has a huge prob- 
lem on its hands. It has to feed its 
army, navy, and marines on battle- 
fronts spread over the entire world. 
Remember lugging home groceries 
and preparing dinner for twelve peo- 
ple last Thanksgiving? Well, the 
government carries groceries for three 
meals a day, seven days a week for 
millions of men. It is a real job and 
one in which the little things count. 
It is for this reason among others 
that dehydrated food is so important. 


The other day, I became acquainted 
for the first time with dehydrated 
food on a large scale. Many of us 
have used small amounts of powdered 
milk or dehydrated soup when camp- 
ing. We probably haven’t thought, 
however. about the thousands of 
pounds of powdered dairy products 
that are shipped daily to New York 
for distribution to bakeries and vari- 
ous government agencies. The plant 
that I was fortunate enough to visit 
is a small one in upper New York 
State, one which manufactures eighty 
barrels of egg powder daily. This 
is equal to seven tons every twenty- 
four hours. Because eggs in powdered 
form are more easily transported and 
less perishable than in their original 
state, the navy employs the powder 
aboard ships for every purpose except- 
ing, perhaps, fried sunnyside. 


The eggs are purchased from huge 
western “hen ranches” through brok- 
ers in New York. They are shipped 
from the ranches to New York where 
they are shelled by “egg breakers,” 
women who remove the shells and 
see if the contents are good. Then 
they are packed in metal cans of 
thirty pounds capacity each and im- 
mediately frozen. Following _ this, 
they are trucked from New York to 
one of several plants for powdering. 

About five drums of eggs are started 
through the process when the plant 
begins operations each day. The pro- 
cess takes about an hour. At first 
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the five drums of eggs are poured into 
pasteurizers which turn them from 
their frozen state into a liquid form. 
This liquid is forced through a strain- 
er and pumped under three thousand 
pounds pressure into several small 
pipes. Each of the sixteen small pipes 
terminate in a nozzle which protrudes 
from the wall of a huge kiln. 


HE kiln, a room twenty-six feet 

square and thirty-one feet high, 
is an interesting and _ spectacular 
sight. About two feet below the ceil- 
ing are the nozzles, four on each wall. 
A huge fan creates a partial vacuum 
in the room and the liquid is forced 
from the pipes making a very fine 
spray. A temperature between 150 
and 160 degrees Fahrenheit is kept 
constant in the kiln so that as the 
spray falls to the floor, it becomes a 
dry powder. 

Such a description, however, hardly 
conveys a picture of what it really 
looks like. I was shown into a cham- 
ber next to the kiln. After closing 
the door behind us, we opened the 
way into the kiln, and a severe Lon- 
don fog couldn’t have been much 
thicker than the fog we looked into. 
There was a blinding storm of or- 
ange colored powder so thick that one 
had to stretch the imagination to see 
the light on the opposite wall. There 
were several inches of the fine powder 
on the floor, and that which was in 
the air blew out on us as we watched. 

After leaving the kiln and brushing 
off our clothes, we went upstairs and 
looked in at the top through a small 
window. We could see the continuous 
spray comign from the nozzles. An 
opening in the ceiling leads to a big 
pipe which leads to another room 
where powder is also collected. This 
powder is lighter in color because it 
comes from the white of the egg. 
Since the egg white is light, some 
of it rises in the kiln instead of falling 
and it is collected in the second room 
after going through — this pipe. 
The two are nearly the same, how- 
ever, and they are not kept separated 
in the finished product. 


Once a day, the plant is shut down 
while workmen shovel the powder 
from the floors of the kiln and the 
other collecting room. This is a three 
hour process. The powder is thus re- 
moved from the kiln and shipped in 
barrels of one hundred and seventy 
five pounds capacity. Eggs are lighter 
than milk in its powder form because 
the same barrel holds two hundred 
pounds of milk powder. 


It takes three dozen eggs to make 
a pound of powder, therefore, the 
price is considerably higher than that 
of its sister product derived from 
milk. Sanitation is also a problem 
in the manufacture of egg powder 
for human consumption. Consider- 
ing the many times the eggs g0 
through different hands from the time 
they leave the hens until they are 
shipped to New York City; broken, 
trucked to various plants, and shunt- 
ed back to New York again after go- 
ing through the powdering process, 
the handling of eggs becomes a major 
factor in determining the cost of the 
finished product. 

In actual use, water is the only 
constituent that must be added to 
make it as tasty as the original egg. 
The sample given to me as a souvenir 
proved to make a rather good ome- 
lette when only water, milk, and a 
little seasoning were added. Most of 
the powder, however, is used in bak- 
eries and for our men under arms, 
for food still remains the thing with- 
out which no nation can win a war, 
no matter how many guns, tanks, 
ships, and airplanes it possesses. Man 
must be fed. 

Insecticidea Chase 

(Continued from Page 7) 
ulary and asked him if any of the 
others showed promise. “Yes,” he 
said, “number H32 over there was 
pretty good too. That’s known as 
Pachyrrhizus erosus. None of these 
plants as far as we know grow in 
the United States, but if we can get 
seeds we're going to try growing 
some of them.” 

“But how about these others?” I 
asked. Are any of them any good?” 
“Well,” he said, “we’re not sure 
about a good many of them yet. Some 
we have only a small amount of ma- 
terial on, others we haven’t tested 
completely. On others we’ve gotten 
contradictory results.” 

Not yet satisfied, I asked him, 
“What are the chances of your getting 
more of these specimens?” “Pretty 
slim,” he said, “we haven’t even 
heard from Chiu in several months.” 
If you want to see some good speci- 
mens though, you ought to go down 
to the Bailey Hortorium. The best 
ones are there.” 

I had to leave it at that, but I’m 
still intrigued by the idea of these 
plants traveling thousands of miles 
from a war-torn country to help us 
in another sort of war. 
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Advertising in Agriculture 


By George Fisk ’44 


VER yonder sits Jimmy Mac- 
Q) vorata wondering why he 

couldn’t move his potato crop 
at the price he had been promised 
for this year. Like the rest of the 
farmers in the neighborhood, he 
joined the advertising campaign for 
potatoes produced in his state, contri- 
buted half a cent a bushel to the ad- 
vertising fund, spetn more money this 
year on grading and packaging his 
product, and at the end of the season 
was disappointed to find that his po- 
tatoes sold practically for the cost of 
their production. His labor, his skill, 
his concern over the success of his 
crop and particularly his disappoint- 
ment over the failure of the advertis- 
ing campaign, which along with the 
middleman’s expenses partially ac- 
count for his failure to make any 
profit, give him adequate justification 
for sitting and brooding. 

Any part of the marketing process 
that brings unhappiness and tends 
to lower the standard of living for 
the American farmer is certainly de- 
serving of the most careful scrutiny 
and analysis. Advertising of agri- 
cultural commodities is a subject 
which has never been’ thoroughly 
investigated. nor can we hope to do 
a complete job in the short space 
alloted here. However, an attempt 
will be made to introduce facts that 
will be helpful to the farmer. 

One of the reasons why the ad- 
vertising program subscribed to by 
our farmer friend failed, was that it 
tried to advertise a product not 
suited to advertising. A product, to 
be successfully advertised, must be 
one with a well ordered and reg- 
ulated demand, it must be well 
adopted to identification, it should 
be produced by mass production, and 
it should have a high elasticity of 
demend. It is obvious that potatoes 
have none of these characteristics. 
Instead they have a low elasticity of 
demand, are highly seasonal in pro- 
duction, are not adapted to mass 
production, are variable to a great 
extent as to quality, and are difficult 
for consumers to distinguish as to 
brand. In addition, it is hard to 
regulate supply, whereas demand is 
fairly constant. Is it any wonder 
that the advertising program bore so 
little fruit? 

If this is the case with one agri- 
cultural commodity, what is the sit- 
uation with respect to other agri- 


cultural staples? Without going into 
complicated statistics of supply, de- 
mand, and costs, it can be stated 
with reasonable certainty that for all 
agricultural products with a low 
elasticity of demand, the situation 
is the same as for potatoes. What 
conclusions can we draw from the 
foregoing facts? 

In an address at a meeting of 
state extension directors in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in 1938, Joseph L. 
Apodaca of the Bureau of Agricult- 
ural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, made the 
following statement, “There is noth- 
ing positive to attribute to adver- 
tising in terms of domestic per capita 
expenditures for consumption paid 
to growers, per capita expenditure as 
a ratio of per capita income, or rela- 
duct among competing products.” In 
other words it does not pay to ad- 
vertise the staple foods to the con- 
suming public. 


DVERTISING agencies often 

point to the fact that during 
their sales campaigns, sales go up. 
They neglect to point out that they 
are called upon mostly in times of 
surplus, and that their results are 
obtained either by consumer hoarding 
because of special prices, or by direct 
substitution of one product for 
another. 

At this point it should be made 
clear that we have been considering 
unprocessed goods as sold by far- 
mers to marketing agencies. Any 
statements made so far do not neces- 
sarily state the case for highly pro- 
cessed foods which have all the 
characteristics of an industrial pro- 





duct and which are subject to the 
same control. In fact advertising 
renders a distince service at low 
cost in the presentation to the public 
of the processed goods of agriculture. 
Of the total cost of food, advertising 
is only 5.9% of sales, and the cost per 
person to advertisers of all those 
people who read the entire content 
of food advertisements is only 2.7 
cents. This cost is passed on to the 
consumer along with the costs of pro- 
duction, processing, packaging, and 
shipping to the ultimate market. 

Another aspect to be discussed is 
that of luxury foods, such as fruits. 
Products of a special nature such as 
peaches, cherries, apples, pears, and 
strawberries may benefit by adver- 
tising. The main reason is that 
they are luxuries; luxuries benefit 
more from consumer advertising than 
necessities. The perishability of 
these products may also be guarded 
against by informing consumers of 
their appearance on the market and 
thereby creating a demand. 

So far we have discussed the ad- 
vertising of farm commodities which 
are to be sold by farmers to outside 
consumers; products that the farm- 
ers themselves advertise through the 
media of the radio, newspaper, peri- 
odicals and farm trade journals. We 
found that for the necessities of life, 
advertising could do little for the in- 
dividual farmer, but for luxury pro- 
ducts such as fruit, advertising was 
of considerable value. In an early 
issue we hope to find some informa- 
tion on the farmers’ response to ad- 
vertising, addressed to them as con- 
sumers. Until then—farmers wise 
won’t advertise. 




































































SPRING AGAIN ! 


Time for golf, tennis, baseball 
and softball games. 


A COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
SPORT & OUTDOOR CLOTHING 


CONVENIENT 
REASONABLE — 10% DIVIDEND 


CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall On the Campus 
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“Where Service is a Habit” 










317 E. State St Phone 0451 
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THE HILL DRUG STORE 


Phone 2482 
328 College Ave., Corner Dryden Rd. 


PRESCRIPTIONS PROMPTLY 
and CAREFULLY COMPOUNDED 


Drugs — Chemicals — Sundaes 


This STORE has VOLUNTEERED to be an OFFICIAL 
TIN SALVAGE STATION 


| UNCLE SAM needs the TIN in your empty TOOTH 
| PASTE, SHAVING CREAM, COLD CREAM, VASE- 
LINE and any other COLLAPSIBLE TUBES that 


you have — DROP THEM HERE. 


Notary Public — Fountain Service 
Phone 2482 Free Delivery Service 


Brighten Up Your Suit With a 


SILLY DILLY GADGET 


| $1 


Add a note of color to your Spring suit 
with a merry gadget from the grand col- 
lection at Rothschild’s. Carved wood and 


plastics in bright colors and crazy designs. 


ROTHSCHILD‘S—Jewelery—First Floor 
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1918 
Mrs. Joseph Godfry’s, the former 
Hazel Brown, home is 114 Eddy 
Street, Ithaca. Her son Joseph is at 
Pearl Harbor and was all right when 
last heard from, Farm and Home 
Week. Her daughter Gladys, a gradu- 
ate of the College of Home Economics 
in 1936, who got her masters at Colum- 
bia is teaching Textiles and Clothing 
at Peekskill High School. 
1914 
Roland F. Bucknam, Principal 
Rates Examiner with the New York 
Public Service Commission, is in 
charge of rates and rural electrifica- 
tion. He got his Ph.D. here in 1929. 
Roland has been married twenty-six 









former Student Notes 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS ! 


Produce a quality food product as necessary for our 


REMEMBER ! 


FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR — 
Guernseys produce it Economically 


Write for a copy of the Dairyman's 


The Cornell Countryman 


years and has a daughter who gradu- 
ated from Mt. Holyoke in 1941. The 
address is 159 South Allen Street, Al- 
bany, New York. 

Frank E. Rice, executive secretary 
of the Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
lll., has been made vice-president of 
the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives. His son, William T. Rice, 
is a Freshman in Mechanical Engin- 
eering. 

1918 

Harry G. Chapin (Special), presi- 
dent of the New York Bean Shippers 
Association, recently headed a dele- 
gation to Washington, D. C. They 
sought an adjustment of the bean 


Victory as munitions. Start now with a small foundation 
of purebred Guernseys and raise a herd. 








THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


“Victory Program” 





marketing situation because of the 
loss of tin for. canning. 


1927 

Thomas E. LaMont is a part time 
farmer, spending his winters as land 
specialist in the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics at Cornell. His 
home is in Albion, New York. He is 
married and has two children, George 
age five and Marjorie age three. 

Irv Taylor has been with the Rail- 
way Road Retirement Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C. for the past four years. 


1929 

Norval Budd is now superintendent 
of the G.L.F. bean purchases at 
Phelps, New York. He has _ just 
bought a farm outside the village. 
Betty Anne is his one daughter. 

Davey Sowers has left the Maryland 
Forest Service, and is now with the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
working under Bill Comings ’17 and 
Sam Sweeney ‘17. Davey is getting 
to be an expert on Wages and Hours 
Law. 

1935 

Joseph J. Davis has completed the 
Scout Executives training course at 
Mendham, New Jersey and hopes to 
get an appointment in New York State 
soon. He was technical foreman in 
a Maryland C.C.C. Camp, and is the 
father of Joseph J. Jr., born last 
April. 
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1936 


Herbert J. Mols was recently ap- 
pointed timber management assistant 
on the Green Mt. National Forest. He 
lives at 91 Vernon Street, Rutland, 
Vt. Herbert replaces Tom McConkey 
"22 who was made Assistant ranger 
under District Ranger Chuck Meade 
"32 on the White Mt. National Forest, 
located at Plymouth, N. H. Herby has 
icts of fun supervising, on snowshoes 
and skiis, the timber sales on the 
Green Mt. National Forest. 

Jessie Freeman, extension instruc- 
tor in Household Economics in the 
Home Economics College here, is now 
Mrs. Harry MacDonald, a graduate of 
McGill University, who is an Agron- 
omy instructor at Cornell. 


1938 

Mary Angela Couch has a position 
with the Girl Scouts in Albany. Her 
address is 245 Lark Street of that 
city. 

Jean M. Benham is now Mrs. Wil- 
liam Marshing. The new address is 
325 Summit Ave., Warren Point, New 
Jersey. Virginia Lee, her daughter 
was born recently. 

Pauline Marion Blount § married 
Charles S. Snyder, principal of the 
Seifert Corners School, Rome, New 
York. R.D. 5, Rome, New York is the 
address. 


ROBSON SEEDS 


FOR 


VICTORY GARDENS 


All the seed for a big Cornell approved 
Victory Garden for only 


$2.95 


Send today for free illustrated 
Farm and Garden Seed Catalogue 


Robson Seed Farms 


Dept. CC, HALL, (Ontario Co.), N. Y. 
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Professor James E. Rice 


Professor James E. Rice, ’90, 
secretary of his Class and retired 
after many years as head of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry at 
“cornell, is spending the winter with 
Mrs. Rice in Florida. His catch 
(which he swears he caught) is a 
twenty pound King fish. The Rices’ 
address is 536 Northeast Sixty-second 
Street, Miami, Florida. 
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1940 

George E. Allen is working as one of 
the fifteen district Agricultural En- 
gineers in the Emergency Farm Ma- 
chinery program. He covers the terri- 
tory of Oneida, Madison, Onondaga 
and Oswego Counties. George’s ad- 
dress is 304 Stone Street, Oneida, 
New York. 

Doris Ogle is engaged to Howard 
Spencer Dye, son of Professor Joseph 
Dye of the Department of Veterinary 
Physiology. Doris was a member of 
the Kermis Club, Wayside Aftermath 
and Sage Choir while in College. 

1941 

Mrs. Glory Azariah is teaching in the 
Home Economics department at the 
Agricultural Institute in Allahabad, 
in India, from where she came to 
study at Cornell. 

Byron B. Lee, who is running a 
dairy, poultry and vegetable farm in 
Skaneateles, is working in Agricul- 
tural Conservation in Onondaga Coun- 
ty. 

Walter J. Sickles is a professional 
ball player with the Baltimore Orioles. 
The address is 57 Roosevelt Street, 
Pearl River, New York. 

Robert C. Gulvin, who was in Soil 
Conservation work for the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics last 
summer, is now taking graduate 
work in school of Rural Education. 





Holsteins For The Defense 








For defense production, dairy farmers 
need the machine that produces milk 
most efficiently—the Holstein cow. For 
proof of efficiency, write Box 1064. 







The Holstein-Friesian Association 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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It’s economical, labor-saving power-equipment like this Model 
B tractor and 40" All-Crop Harvester that Allis-Chalmers 
builds. It makes the family-farm independent of outside help 
and slashes production costs. When you buy A-C power, you 
buy power fo fit the farm rather than get a farm to fit the power. 


SET YOUR SIGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 


@ There’s no time like the present to give 
thought to the future. Next to farming itself, 
the business of supplying farmers with modern 
farm equipment is proving most attractive to 
many agricultural minded young men. An Allis- 
Chalmers dealership will keep you in close touch 
with agriculture, and offers great opportunities 
for service. It’s a career which will enable you 
to contribute to independence and better living 
on the family size farm—through mechanization. 






0 1-Plow Tractor 
0 2-Plow Tractor 
0 All-Crop Harvester 


0 Implements 


Name Town. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address State. 


“What the world needs most of all is clean- 
minded, strong-bodied, educated young men.” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 43, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send free catalogs 
checked to help me plan for the future. 


0 2-Row Tractor 


0 Corn Harvester 
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A MIDWESTERN STATE COLLEGE DEAN 


ctl ‘ois Sil svat 


@ The post-war world of tomorrow is already beckoning 
to the clear-eyed, straight thinking, strong-bodied American 
youth of today. It has a job for you... an opportunity that 
challenges the imagination of red-blooded young men, who 
are imbued with the fighting pioneer spirit of their forefathers. 


To you men of tomorrow who love the soil, this challenge 
is particularly alluring . . . it calls for vision and daring . . . for 
planning, building, working toward a greater, more abundant 
agriculture than the world has ever known. 


Power equipment for family size farms will be your ally. 
These family farms have always been the bulwark of American 
strength and character .. . yet for too long they were havens 
of drudgery and physical hardship. Allis-Chalmers considers 
it a privilege to contribute to their liberation—by developing 
power equipment to fit the needs of the family size farm. 

































To Those Who Are Troubled 






About Farm Equipment 


—_—— 


HERE ARE THE FACTS About the Supply and 
Distribution of New Farm Machines and Repair Parts 


HERE has been so much public discussion concerning 

the supply of new equipment and repair parts needed 
for the year’s food production program that a word of ex- 
planation is in order. While it is obvious that distribution 
cannot be uniformly satisfactory to all concerned, inquiries 
from customers and dealers indicate the existence of much 
misinformation on the subject. 


The farm equipment industry sincerely regrets the hard- 
ships that these circumstances work on foresighted farmers, 
and the embarrassment and financial loss that is visited on 
the dealers. ... Perhaps a review of the underlying facts will 
help to give everybody a better understanding of the un- 
avoidable situation. 


Last year the government, faced with a vast program of 
armament production, was forced to reduce the output of 
new farm equipment. The following steps were taken in plan- 
ning the volume of 1942 production: 


Step No. 1: In September the government asked manv- 
facturers to estimate the 1942 demand for farm equipment. 
The manufacturers estimated that farmers would demand 
a 38% INCREASE over the 1940 production, or substantially 
the same as the actual demand and output in 1941. 


Step No. 2: At the same time the Department of Agricul- 
ture asked county agents to estimate, not the demand (what 
farmers would like to buy), but the minimum essential meeds 
of farmers throughout the country. The county agents re- 
ported a minimum need for 1942 of 7% INCREASE over the 
1940 production. 


Step No. 3: Late in December the government issued its 
order to manufacturers limiting the production for 1942 to 
an average of 17% LESS than the 1940 production of new 
equipment. As to repair parts, the order provided for an 
average of 50% INCREASE over 1940 production, which was 
somewhat larger than 1941 output. 


In fixing these limitations on equipment and parts, the 
government in no way guaranteed that the manufacturers 
would be able to produce up to these limits. It was saying, in 
effect, that the manufacturers could build these amounts IF 
they could get the materials. 


The Material Picture Changes 


To assist the manufacturers in obtaining the required mate-. 
rials, the OPM assigned a priority rating of A-3 to new farm 
equipment and repair parts. At the time of the assignment 
this was a relatively high rating and showed reasonable 
promise of providing all or most of the materials needed. 


Since then, however, the production picture of the United 
States has changed swiftly and radically. Vast new under- 
takings in war equipment require additional vast amounts of 





raw materials. These have naturally been given very high 
priority ratings, so that the ability of the A-3 rating to get 
materials for new machines and repair parts has steadily 
declined. 


Because of all these things there is not, and in the visible 
future there will not be, sufficient new equipment or repair 
parts to satisfy either the known demands or the reported mini- 
mum needs of the farmers of America. 


This situation is not the fault of the builders and distribu- 
tors of farm equipment. Neither is it the fault of the govern- 
ment officials who were concerned with the matter. Nothing 
that we have said in this statement is in any sense a criticism 
of the government men who had the thankless task of ap- 
portioning among many industries and for many purposes 
a supply of raw materials which was certain to be inadequate. 
The true blame lies in Tokio, Berlin, and Rome. The truth is 
that you are feeling the impact of the world enemy on the 
American farm. 


We wish it clearly understood also that nothing in this 
statement is intended as a complaint, as a demand for a 
higher priority rating or for larger allocation of materials. 
We do not know how much of the nation’s stock of raw mate- 
rials can be alloted to farm equipment. Only the government 
knows how large and how urgent are other demands. We do 
know this one fundamental fact—there are not enough mate- 
rials to meet all of the needs brought about by war. 


Our Level Best in Wartime Service 


There is nothing to be gained by wishful thinking about the 
farm equipment situation “as it ought to be.” It seems to us 
to be the clear duty of us all to keep our chins up and do the 
best jobs we can with what we have. All of us acknowledge 
that the needs of the fighting forces come first. 


As a manufacturer, Harvester has been building, and will 
continue to build, all the farm equipment possible under 
wartime conditions. 


As a distributor, Harvester is using 110 years of experi- 
ence and knowledge of farm conditions and farm practices 
to do the fairest job we know how to do. In distributing our 
machines, we take into consideration in each of our sales 
areas: (1) the shipments we made to that area in 1940 and 
in 1941; (2) the local effect of the Department of Agricul- 
ture 1942 food-production program; (3) the inventory of ma- 
chines in the hands of dealers; and (4) the local crop condi- 
tions. We believe that these are the factors 
vital to the 1942 distribution of our products. 


These things we know the American 
farmer will understand. We have a deep and 
abiding faith that nothing—no shortage, no 
handicap—will keep him from successfully 
handling his essential job and carrying the 
nation to eventual Victory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


